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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of’ Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1sL# ComMUNISM 
or CompLtex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Pp bility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Samilies, as distinctly bounded and d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 











are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE WAY AND THE LIFE. 





(De Wette.) 

World Redeemer, Lord of glory! as of old to zealous 
Paul, 

Thou didst come in sudden splendor, and from out the 
cloud didst call ; 

As to Mary in the garden, did thy risen form appear— 

Come, arrayed in heavenly beauty ; come and speak, 
and I will hear! 


“Hast thou not,” the Master answered,—“hast thou 
not my written Word? 

Hast thou not, to go before thee, the example of the 
Lord?” 

—Blessed one! thy word of wisdom is too high for me 
to know, 

And my feet are all too feeble for the path where thou 
didst go. 


Doubts torment me while I study; all my reading and 
my thinking 

Lead away from firm conviction, and in mire my feet 
are sinking. 

Then I turn to works of duty,—here thy law is very 
plain,— 


But I look at thy example, strive to follow—strive in 


vain. 


Let me gaze, then, at thy glory; change to flesh this 
heart of stone! 

Let the light illume my darkness that around the 
apostle shone ! 

Cold belief is not conviction, rules are impotent to 
move ; 

Let me see thy heavenly beauty, let me learn to trust 
and love. 


In my heart the voice made answer: 
sign from heaven. 

In the gospel of thy Saviour, life, as well as light, is 
given. 

Ever looking unto Jesus, all his glory thou shalt see, 

From thy heart the veil be taken, and the Word made 
clear to thee. 


** Love the Lord, and thou shalt see him; do his will, 
and thou shalt know 

How the spirit lights the aesnsiens a little child 
may go 

Where the wise and — stumble,—how a heavenly 
glory shines 

In his acts of love and mercy, from the gospel’s simplest 
lines.” —“‘ Exotics.” , 


THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 


“Ask not for a 





THE WEDDING OF THE YEAR 70. 
Il. 
AVING found in the ancient Jewish and 
Greek nationalities the predestined 
hero and heroine of the world’s drama, we 
proceed to trace the action by which their 
destiny was accomplished. And in this as in 
other romances, the course of events was at 
first adverse to the union of the par- 
ties engaged. Mighty obstacles were to be 
overcome. There was a villain in the play 
whose interest was to sow mischief between 
them. For a time even, the good guardians 
of the two nations, for the sake of their de- 
velopment and discipline in youth, kept them 
apart. The Jew was to be educated before he 
would be fit to claim his bride. 





New preg Vol. XII, Ne. 43 43 
Whole No.1 595: 





From teens obstacles a barrier of mutual dis- 
trust and misunderstanding grew up between 
them. The Jew saw in the Greek only a super- 
ficial idealist whose pretended refinement and 
learning were stained by idolatry, and in the 
pride of what he considered his exclusive re- 
lation to the true God he overlooked the intel- 
lectual and esthetic graces in his fair neighbor, 
which would otherwise have won his esteem. 
The Greek, on the other hand, sawin the Jew 
only an austere formalist, whose stern system 
of morality, and bigoted exclusiveness, it was 
not worth the pains to conciliate. Thus, while 
growing up side by side, and, as it were, look- 
ing each other in the face for ages, there was 
but little approach to true acquaintance be- 
tween them. 

At length the barrier of Jewish pride was in 
part broken down by the permitted conquest 
of Judea by the Macedonian power. Greece 
prevailed over her neighbor with her armies, if 
not her arts, and the Jew became a tenant of 
the Greek on his own soil. But another step 
of humiliation for both Jew and Greek was 
required before they could coalesce, and this 
was witnessed when both nations fell under 
the power of Rome. 


The part which Rome plays in the drama of 
history, though secondary to that of the prin- 
cipal figures, was of twofold importance. 
While humbling by her iron grasp the natural 
pride of both Jew and Greek, which was a 
necessary preparation for their union, she also 
contributed to their service an element of 
plain common sense, of every-day practical 
force, which fitted them for the conquest of the 
material world. If the hero and_ heroine 
whom we have sketched were to marry, then 
Rome may be conceived of as the strong and 
ready servant-of-all-work who was provided for 
their use in housekeeping. 

The Roman conquest brings us down to a 
short period before the Christian era. During 
fifteen centuries, the Jew and Greek had been 
developing, each his peculiar qualities apart. 
Their maturity was now complete ; they could 
go no further in the line of isolated growth. 
And yet a wall of adamant stood between 
them, a wall ordained by God for the preserva- 
tion of Jewish loyalty, during the infancy of 
the nation, and afterward strengthened by 
prejudice, pride, and religious and mental ex- 
clusiveness. Formed as they were for each 
other, who should break the barrier, and in- 
troduce the bridegroom to the bride? Where 
was the organizing spirit that should unite 
them? 

The world stood still till the question should 
be answered. Then appeared Jesus Christ, 
by birth a Jew, in spirit the Son of God, and 
the signal of international union was struck. 
His labor was with the Jews. He spoke no 
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word to the Gentiles ; but by his dealings with 
his own race he introduced into the center of 
humanity a new leaven. Three years was 
sufficient for his work. In that time, by the 
divine heat of his own love, he melted down 
the stern nature of the Jew, and created him a 
new man. 


He married him to God, and so — 


fitted him to become the husband of the race. | 


This work at the center, brief as it was, an- 
nounced the dawn of union for mankind. It 
was enough; the mustard seed would grow; 
the end was sure. 
sight he sent the Spirit of Communism upon 
his few followers on the day of Pentecost, who 
spread it among the Jews of all the countries 
of the Mediterranean coast from which the as- 
sembled disciples had gathered. Then came 
the vision and proclamation to Peter of the 
call of the Gentiles. Cornelius the centurion, 
to his wondering eyes, appeared an equal re- 
ceiver of the grace of God with himself. 

The barrier was broken, on the part of the 
Jew, but still was wanted a man, an am- 
bassador, to carry the wonderful message of 
love and salvation to the Greek. 
ger was found in Paul. 


That messen- 
He was adapted by 
education and temperament to understand the 
Greeks, and he at once threw the whole energy 
of his soul into the work of winning them to 
(Christ. Leaving his own countrymen, he 
itinerated through the Grecian cities, met and 
disputed with their philosophers, quoted their 
poets, and while preserving the simplicity of 
his faith, showed that he could outshine them 
in their own field of learning. In this way he 
won their attention; and then by the magnet- 
ism of Christ’s word in him, he won their 
hearts. He established Greek churches every- 
where ; and in his care of them and his epistles 
to them, he showed the gushing forth of a pas- 
sion, broad and tender as that of the most 
chivalric lover. In him the devotion of David 
and the ardor of Isaiah breathed forth, not 
toward the circumscribed fold of Israel merely, 
but toward the beautiful, the hitherto outcast, 
feminine and Gentile Greeks. ‘“ ‘Therefore, 
my brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, 
my dearly beloved.” ‘This was his manner of 
talking to the Greek churches. Could they resist 
such a courtship? Np; they were captivated, 
and showed a love which matched his own. 
Witness the fervent zeal of the Corinthians 
under his reproof, and their ever-affectionate 
remembrance of him in his absence. The 
Galatians, he said, received him as an angel of 
God, and if possible would have plucked out 
their own eyes to serve him. 

Thus during the first forty years of Christian- 
ity there was a rapid convergence of the Jew- 
ish and Greek lines that had so long run paral- 
lel. A spiritual blending and interchange of 
qualities between the nations took place: they 
fell in love with each other; the preparation 
for establishing the first great organic duality 
by their union was complete. 

And this was true, not merely or principally 
ef the living generation of Jews and Greeks, 
but of all that was valuable in the vast circle 
of their dead. ‘The bulk of every nation is in 
the invisible world, and the revolutions that 
we see on the surface are but the crests of 


Disappearing from external | 





waves whose ground-swell reaches Hades. 
Thus at the period spoken of, there was a 
meeting of the Jew and Greek not only in the 
persons of Paul and Titus, but of the ancient 
heroes of both nations. The barriers between 
the two races gave way in both worlds, and 
the attraction of brotherhood sowed by Chris- 
tianity took its place. 


And here it may be proper to say that 
Christianity never could have been a perfect 
work without such a demonstration of its 
power. There had been laws and principles 
on the part of the Jews, and intellectual sub- 
tilty on the part of the Greeks. If there was 
to be a new force to save men, it must be 
something different from either of these. It 
must be the mighty clash of love, the primal 
passion, breaking down “walls of separation,” 


_and showing its immortality by joining two 


lives. ‘That is what Christianity did on a 
national scale; and Christianity looking at its 
origin as a concrete thing, must ever be de- 
fined as an expression of the force concerned 
in producing the vital union of the Jew and 
Greek. 

The conditions for this union were now 
present, but its consummation—the marriage 
ceremony, if we may so speak—was yet to be 
celebrated. And it is using no improper lib- 
erty to call the transaction of this period a 
marriage, for Christ himself refers to the crisis 
which had now come, under the designation of a 
wedding supper. ‘The believers, both Jew and 
Greek, were taught to look for a stupenduous 
change as impending immediately before them. 
And it came. At the appointed time, about 
the year 70 of our era, the Second Coming 
took place. Christ came as a lover and a 
judge. The trumpet sounded throughout the 
spiritual universe; Hades gave up its dead, 
and there in the presence of the hosts of 
angels, the great espousals of the church took 
place—a marriage which, blending all nation- 
alities and conditions, but particularly the rep- 
resentative races of the Jews and Greeks in one 
heavenly bond of Communism, gave a body 
and a bride to Christ. ‘Thus the plot and mys- 
tery of ages was finished. Thus the New Je- 
rusalem was founded, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven commenced. 

The relations of this event to subsequent 
history, will be examined in a future num- 
ber.—G W. Noyes. 


THE BETTER SHEPHERD. 

O-PEEP doubtless lived in a bad world, 
B and had only an average goodness as 
shepherds went in her day; and, besides, she 
was young. I never did like her methods, and 
would not think highly of any shepherd who 
might make boast of them. And then, not 
much can be said for the cheer and encourage- 
ment offered her by some neighborly soul, who 
seems to have had a deep view of genuine 
sympathy in the lazy and shiftless streak of 
character which had showed itself in the weep- 
ing shepherdess. ‘To my mind, the “ieave ’em 
alone” advice has in it an under-current of 
suggestion, which recalls the sharpness of 
Elijah’s taunting exhortation addressed to 
Baal’s priests on Carmel, when he intimated to 





| them that it was doubtless all right with the 


object of their trust, Baal, but possibly he 
might be just at the moment paying a visit, or 
taking a nap, and that a little more cutting 
of their flesh and continuing to make them- 
selves miserable was very becoming in them, 
and that every thing would be very lovely and 
as it ought to be in the end. 

A better picture is given usin Psalm 23, and 
John 10; laying out before our eyes the lines 
of an experience full of brightness and peace— 
a pastoral paradise. Is any thing lacking in 
the divinely-inspired representation of Jesus 
and the happy fold? Turn around and take a 
look at the living and practical working of the 
fold of Jesus in the churches. The so-called 
flock of the Good Shepherd, do in their own: 
eyes resemble sheep ill-tended, coming out of 
the winter rigors shivering and shorn, and so 
thin that their lank loins invite one’s curious 
fingers to try if they will not meet through 
from the opposite sides. 

In the face of his detractors, the Good 
Shepherd claimed (Jno. 5: 21, etc.) that he 
had power to give life, (abundant life, Jno. 
Io: 10): even as the Father above; and in 
the next breath, and in direct connection with 
this claim, proceeds to declare that he gives 
this life now ; that indeed, whosoever believeth 
hath everlasting life; and, further, that there 
may be no mistaking his meaning, assures his 
hearers that they who believe, are passed from 
death unto life. Abundance of life in Christ 
Jesus, means fullness of life, in which there 
shall be, can be nothing lacking ; but if holi- 
ness, spiritual health and joy is lacking, little 
of divine life, of love, joy, peace, can be 
present—all is lacking. By the same spirit 
Paul speaks (1 Cor. 3 ; 21), forbidding us to 
follow men; we are Christ’s, and therefore all 
things are ours, and this (2 Cor. 4: 15) 
through the abundance of the grace of God. 

Christ is to every soul the bread and the 
water of life ; that in all there may be no more 
hungering and thirsting—that to-day we might . 
have fullness of life, according to all of 
to-day’s needs. Who has so eaten and drunk? 
Not the Christian who daily bewails sin in the 
agonies of a spiritual dyspepsia, or has 
wandered from the shepherd’s side into the 
wilderness, and struggles in the clutches of 
the enemy. Certainly each soul is the best 
judge of the fact whether its cravings are 
satisfied or not—and when souls complain of 
unsatisfied longings, their assertions deserve 
respectful belief. If human souls assure us 
that they have not received abundance of life 
from Christ, they have no reason to complain 
to the Savior, but to feel that their straitening 
is only in themselves, because the life they 
have not is, by the words of Jesus, within the 
grasp of the faith which God will give to them 
if they seek it. 

Who is your shepherd? If from afar, hungry 
and thirsty, weak and wounded, you hope in 
God through Jesus Christ, then draw near, 
take your provided portion of the things of 
Christ—the word of life which is in you. The 


Good Shepherd brings you to the still waters 
and the green pastures; but you must do 
the eating and drinking. Donot content your- 
self with the assurance that you shall 


be 
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satisfied to-morrow (as you undoubtedly 
will, if you so truly believe!), and _ there- 
fore will to-day bravely bear a_ grievous 
necessity. Why should you find comfort in 
the assurance that you will eat to-morrow, 
what is given for to-day? the Israelites 
attempted this feat (to be sure that was in 
other, less favored times); but then in the 
morrow the old food was found not fit for use. 
Eat to-day and be thankful, rejoice in the rich 
grace which gives abundance now; and _to- 
morrow’s feast will be yet more abundant 
according to every one of to-morrow’s grown 
desires. B 


Ye 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Washington, D. C., Oct. 12, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—If your readers will accept 
it I will write a rambling letter ; rambling because 
I have been too predccupied with business and too 
much “on the wing” for the last ten days to give a 
careful digest of any one subject that may have 
come under my observation. 

On October Ist and 2d, I was in Boston. Tilton 
had delivered his lecture on “ The Problem of Life,” 
in Music Hall the evening previous, and the papers 
were quite eulogistic over his success. He hada 
full house. W. H. H. Murray was to occupy the 
same Hall the following Sunday, preaching his first 
sermon as an independent of mere sectarian dog- 
mas. Many of the wealthiest religionists of Bos- 
ton, I understand, are among his supporters. They 
are building him a great tabernacle or church. He 
has hitherto been a Congregationalist and formerly 
preached in the Park Church. Exactly what he 
claims to be now I am not advised. By the way, a 
friend of mine, Mr. Frye, spent a month with him 
among the Adirondacks this past summer and des- 
cribed him to me as one of the most enjoyable of 
companions in camp life. While there, his (Mr 
Murray’s) tent took fire and burned to the ground 
with most of his implements of camp life; at which 
the Rev. sportsman laughed outright, declaring 
that he might better laugh than cry. As an orator 
he is reserved and chaste and much less demonstra- 
tive than Beecher. As a theologian he probably 
ranks as high. 

From Boston to New York I took the Fall River 
Line and stopped over three or four hours at 
Newport. This is an old town for this country; 
several of its wooden houses having stood over a 
hundred years, are still occupied. The old Stone 
Mill, referred to by C.S. J. in a recent letter, is 
certainly a curiosity. But by what authority it 
should be called. a mill I could not learn, anda 
gentleman who was with me, an intelligent native 
of the town, was unable to say. The fact is, that 
no living person knows aught of its history. It is 
manifestly older than the era of Columbus, but 
beyond this it is idle to speculate. 

I arrived in New-York Sunday morning the 3d 
inst. By invitation of two of my brothers I went 
with them to hear Beecher, but the crowd was 
so dense, that we backed out. It being Mr. 
Beecher’s first sermon after his vacation, the rush 
to hear him was unusually large. There are about 
3,000 membérs of Plymouth Church and Society, 
and the Church will seat only 2,700. When the 
members are all present there is but a small chance 
for outsiders. The music in Beecher’s Church is 
really fine and no doubt attracts the public quite as 
much as the preaching. Mr. Camp, the leader of 
the music, gets $2,500 a year, and he has probably 
one of the best trained choirs in America. The 
congregational singing here is indeed sublime. 
Annette Sterling, the celebrated contralto, formerly 
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sang in Beecher’s church, She has recently dis- } 


tinguished herself by singing to the crowned heads 
of Europe. I attended her concert given in Stein- 
way Hall, Thursday evening last, and was much 
pleased with the heart-touching power manifest in 
her singing. 

On the roth, I visited the Centennial buildings in 
Philadelphia, now in process of construction. 
The great show of outdoors roofed over, is simply 
tremendous. The publishers’ pictures give but a 
faint idea of the mammoth scale of the buildings. 
Think of it—the main building covering over 
twenty-one acres! and the building for machinery 
—over twelve acres more. Then there are the 
Memorial Building, Agricultural Hall, Horticultu- 
ral Hall, the United States Government Building, 
the New York State Building, and other buildings 
too numerous to mention; all of them built ona 
scale befitting the occasion. 

As I was about entering the main building my 
attention was attracted by an Irish woman in front 
of me, who, with arms a-kimbo, and eyes staring 
at the scene a-head, exclaimed, “ And this is the 
cintinnial!” Probably the poor woman did not 
know the meaning of the term she echoed, but her 
surprise was none the less genuine. 

I reached Washington city on the afternoon of 
the 11th. H. L. Hastings, the editor of Zhe Chris- 
tian, of Boston, Mass., had preached to a crowd of 
6,000 on the steps of the capitol the day before, 
and was to preach his farewell sermon at the 
Foundry Church on the evening of my arrival. 
He had been laboring as an evangelist in the city 
for some time previous. He was in Europe during 
the Moody and Sankey revival, and made frequent 
allusions to them in his discourses. I listened to 
his farewell sermon with a good deal of interest. 
He seemed to preach with considerable force, but 
I failed to discover any very deep signs of a re- 
vival. The papers speak with great respect of 
Mr. Hastings. 

In regard to the movements of Moody and San- 
key as to where they shall commence their revival 
labors—in Brooklyn, or in Philadelphia—there 
seems to be considerable vacillation about it, and 
withal some indecision of purpose. One telegram 
has it all settled that they are to commence in the 
Rink at Brooklyn; the next is quite as positive 
thai the great freight-house on Market-Street in 
Philadelphia will be their first place to hold forth. 
But to day I believe the odds are in favor of Brook- 
lyn again. 

It strikes me that this vacillating state of mind 
does notin itself speak well for the stability and 
inspirational leadings of these evangelists. But I 
would not pre-judge them. Indeed, I hope in my 
innermost soul that they will be the means of accom- 
plishing great good in this country the coming 
winter. H. W. B. 


“A NEW._USE FOR CRIMINALS.” 


A proposition put forth in alate number of the 
Scientific American partakes decidedly of the cool 
and unemotional nature of pure science. It is in 
regard te “ A new use for Criminals.” The writer 
thinks that our present retributive modes of deal- 
ing with criminals are at once inefficient, costly, 
and old-fogyish. He suggests that, if permitted, 
science might deal with them so as to punish 
crimes more thoroughly and at the same time ac- 
Instead of hanging Jesse 
Pomeroy he would have us keep him to experiment 
with, as a peculiar specimen of mental and moral 
perversity. Instead of imprisoning Col. Valentine 
Baker he would have him castrated, thus removing 
at a stroke of the knife the irritating cause of his 
crime. And so on. The article is interesting as 
showing the growing freedom there is to discuss 
the principles of heredity. Following are the con- 
cluding remarks: 

Our suggestion would therefore be that such a 
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portion of the criminals convicted from day to day, 
as might be found available, should be turned over 
to boards ot surgeons and physicians, duly ap- 
pointed, under whom they might be used for the 
investigation of sanitary problems, for the good of 
humanity. 

For example, men convicted of capital crimes, 
instead of being uselessly hanged, might be em- 
ployed in the study of diseases usually fatal, or of 
other diseases whose effects in their various stages 
would need to be studied anatomically. Especially 
atrocious murderers might be reserved for cases 
involving vivisection. Criminals of lower grades 
could be utilized in the study of diseases of minor 
severity, according to their physical adaptation and 
the nature of their crime. Having their subjects 
under absolute control from the inception of a 
disease toits termination, the investigator could 
not fail in time to arrive at certain knowledge both 
as to its prevention and mitigation, if not its cure. 
Medicine is full of problems whose solution might 
be greatly hastened by such means. 

The same may be said of other departments of 
social science. How far, for example, is the crimi- 
nal diathesis curable, and under what conditions ? 
What is the comparative influence of the different 
sorts of mental and moral training? How can the 
taint of hereditary crime be averted? How are the 
various grades of criminality affected by surgical 
operations, especially those calculated to make the 
perpetuation of hereditary crime impossible? And 
how far may the subjects of such treatment be 
safely allowed at large? 

But the field of investigation is limitless. The 
possible advantages of its systematic prosecution 
are correspondingly great. The right of society to 
defend itself against its internal enemies, even to 
the taking of life, is unquestioned. To attempt it 
by means of punishment has proved unavailing 
and costly. It is time that a different plan be tried. 
Suppose we sink the idea of retribution—if need be 
of reformation also—and seek to make all human 
vermin first harmless, then useful either by their 
productive labor or by their subjective contributions 
to human knowledge for the protection of health 
and the saving of life. 

As for its deterrent effect, such a passionless, 
unvindictive, business-like treatment of all violators 
of the common weal certainly could not be less 
efficient than the jumble of uncertainty, vengeance, 
softness, retribution, sentimentality, and useless- 
ness, which constitutes our present judicial and 
correctional systems. We are disposed to think 
that the possibility of being made a subject for the 
study of small-pox, cholera, typhoid fever, or even 
a bout at measles or the mumps, would restrain a 
pickpocket ora burglar quite as efficiently as the 
chance of a few weeks on the Island, or a few 
months at Sing Sing. At least the knowledge 
gained by means of him and otbers like him, would 
go far to recompense society for all it might suffer 
from his depredations. 


DR. HANS VON BULOW. 


A correspondent of the 77zbune writes as follows 
concerning this great musician who has lately ar- 
rived in Boston from Europe : 


I have been so fortunate as to hear the 
three great piano-forte heroes, Tausig, Biilow and 
Rubinstein (once 1 had the good luck of hearing 
Rubinstein and Biilow play Schumann’s variations 
for two pianos), and if I were asked to give the 
preference to either 1 would at once name Von 
Biilow as the one who satisfied me most in 
whatever compositions I heard him. Biilow never’ 
disappoints you, as he always shows his spiritual 
power and knowledge of the subject which he inter- 
prets. He never leaves you in uncertainty as to the 
design of the composer; he becomes imbued with 
the spirit of the music and loses his own personality ; 
and finally, his performance never suffers by any 
caprice. We were all astonished at the wonder- 
ful memory which Rubinstein displayed, but 
Biilow’s memory is not less remarkable. When 
Biilow removed from Munich to Florence, he left 
his musical library behind, and being about to play 
at Florence a Concerto of Beethoven, it happened 
that neither the whole score nor the orchestral 
parts could be found in the city. He telegraphed 
to Munich for them to be sent on, but owing to 
some misunderstanding in the Custom House they 
were kept back. The day of the concert arrived, 
and Biilow looked in vain for his music; but he knew 
how to extricate himself form this dilemma. -He 
sat down at his desk and wrote out during the 
night the orchestral ‘parts from memory; ere the 
sun rose he had finished his work. the rehearsal 
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went on in the morning, and in the evening he 
played the Concerto with great success. 

While Biilow was on his concert tour through 
Germany and Austria, it happened that Rubin- 
stein and he met at Vienna, both playing in 
concerts. Rubinstein as well as Bilow used 
Bozendorfer’s pianos, which proved to be splendid 
instruments. But when Biilow came to play in 
his concert, a few days after Rubinstein’s, he chose 
a different piano. Prof. Schmidt of Vienna felt 
curious to learn the reason for this change, and 
examined the touch of each instrument, how deep 
the keys sank and how much weight was needed to 
sink them to the lowest point. The piano Rubin- 
stein played required an average weight of 88 
grammes, (one gramme being equal to 15 1-2 
grains), Biilow’s piano required an average weight 
of 105 grammes. Therefore the keys of the 
Rubinstein piano were easier to put in action than 
those on Biilow’s piano, but on the other hand, the 
keys sank fully 25 per cent. deeper than Biilow’s, 
so that the action of the two pianos required near- 
ly the same physical strength. Why, then, did 
not Biilow use the same instrument as Rubinstein ? 
Simply because his hand is small, and the keys 
sahk too deep. A pianist who plays on deep- 
sinking keys must have long fingers. Prof. 
Schmidt counted the number of notes which 
Rubenstein played in one of his concerts; there 
were 62,990 notes, which demanded a pressure of 
988 1-2 pounds in weight when played on Rubin- 
stein’s piano. The same number of notes equalled 
a pressure of 1,190 5-8 pounds when performed on 
the Biilow piano. Indeed, both numbers are very 
respectable ones, and show what an immense phy- 
sical strength such an artist-virtuoso has to employ, 
besides the mental power which is required to play 
all the programmes from memory. 
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The 7ribune quotes the Utica Observer as saying : 
“The Freshman Class of Hamilton College, has left 
that institution because three of its members were sus- 
pended for hoisting a carriage to the top of the ob. 
servatory tower in which Prof. Peters has discovered so 
many asteroids.” 

Where was Professor Mears ? 


Among our outside friends are many who are 
quite poor in this world’s goods. Some of them 
even find it a hard matter to earn a comfortable 
living in these hard times, and when they are 
threatened by want they write us stirring appeals 
for material aid. This is natural enough, and we 
have from time to time assisted one and another by 
sending money, clothing and food. We feel sym- 
pathy for all such cases and would be glad to help 
all who are in need ; but we now find it necessary 
to put a little check on such outgoes. We are 
engaged in a definite work which requires all the 
money we can earn. Those who read the CiR. 
CULAR will understand what that work is. The 
CIRCULAR itself costs us some $3,000 per year 
in money and labor, in excess of what we receive 
for it; and this is really a gift to our poor sub- 
scribers who are unable to pay for the paper. We 
can not undertake to supply them with money and 
clothing in addition. 

The true relation between us and our outside 
friends is one in which they shall assist us instead 
of draining us. We are working out an important 
experiment, the benefits of which accrue to them 
as well as to us, and will so accrue more and more 
as we progress. They should, therefore, aim to 
contribute something to our resources. If there 


are any among our subscribers who have money to 
spare for the assistance of poor sympathizers we 
will give them the names of those most in need, 
or they may send donations to us and we will dis- 
tribute as wisely as we can. 


We will also give 





voluntarily, and without being importuned, all that 
we think we ought to give from our own funds. 
et F. W. S. 

The New-York Zimes of Oct. 16th has an arti- 
cle on “ Malaria and Drainage” which contains 
some rather startling assertions. It calls attention 
to the increase of malarial disorders, the principal 
of which is fever and ague, in the city of New 
York and its suburbs, and continues thus : 

We venture to say, from considerable obser- 
vation, that there is nota district of three miles 
square within forty miles from New-York entirely 
free from fever and ague. There may be individual 
sites, dry hill-sides, sandy and well-drained banks 
near the sea, and particular villages, almost free 
from this scourge. But most of the country around 
New-York, and even the borders of Connecticut 
near the Sound, are infected with it. New-Jersey, 
even on the slope of the Navesink Highlands and 
on the sandy plains and hill-sides west of this City, 
is not free from it. Both banks of the Hudson, and 
Westchester County on Harlem River and near 
the Sound, are more or less attacked. Long 
Island and Staten Island are notoriously infected 
in certain districts. . 

What is worse, certain new localities reveal the 
presence of the disease. We could point to a 
beautiful little hamlet within twenty-five miles of 
the City, on the Hudson where, since the memory 
of man, fever and ague had been unknown, but 
which was attacked this year with a virulent form 
of the malady, and even threatened with other 
more dangerous fevers. The next parallel valley 
to the Hudson, the Neperan, is, as is well known, 
desolated with it, and families are fleeing to the 
City from it. Some of the lovely villages also, be- 
low Yonkers, for the first time find outbreaks of 
the disease among their population. 

If it is true—and there seems to be abundant 
reason to believe it—that the fever and ague travels 
about attacking new and apparently healthful local- 
ities, the whole country should rouse itself to a 
study of the disease and its remedies. We are all 
of us liable to be attacked by it. The Zimes 
thinks bad drainage is the principal cause of it and 
that thorough drainage will cure it. We believe 
the disease has also strongly marked spiritual con- 
ditions, and we know from experience that the 
‘Turkish Bath cures it when applied by persons 
who understand those conditions. This is why we 
have been giving such prominence in the CIRCULAR 
to our experience with the Turkish Bath at 
Wallingford for some months past. ‘It is a subject 
of vital importance to the whole country, and the 
newspapers and preachers ought to make a united 
effort to spread the truth about it. When the fever 
and ague is put down we can attack the next 
scourge more courageously. F. W. S. 








THE CENTENNIAL. 





USSIA at last falls into the line of exhibitors 

at Philadelphia in 1876. Convinced by the 
rapid progress of the Centennial buildings that the 
enterprise will be a success, even though not sup- 
ported by Government appropriations, the Russian 
minister has presented the requisition for space in 
which to display the productions of the Russian 
Empire. 

We do not look upon these Expositions, World’s 
Fairs and Centennials which have been in fashion 
since 1851, as money-making affairs—and in fact 
those personally interested as a rule, lose more 
than they make—but as a means of promoting 
national and international unity; as a means of 
promoting the arts of peace, and the sense of uni- 
versal brotherhood, they are to be encouraged and 
supported. Nations which are constantly interchang- 
ing ideas, and mingling with each other at Fairs 
and other public occasions will be loth to go to 
war with each other. They will find out there are 
better and surer ways of settling disputes than by 
rifled cannon and iron-clad rams. G. E. C. 


ERRATA.—In the CIRCULAR dated Oct. 11, 1875, 





in the first line of the article “The Ultimate 
Ground of Faith,” read delief instead of unbelief; 
in the 2d paragraph of the same article, third line 
from the end, read zs instead of ¢heér,; in the 9th 
paragraph, 2d sentence, insert the word other 
after the word aZ/. 

Also at the end of the article “The New Style,” 
on page 322, read exzt patient instead of exeunt. 


POWER OF THE PRESS. 





few weeks ago the British Admiralty Court 

issued an order forbidding British vessels to 
harbor runaway slaves, and requiring the immedi- 
ate return to their masters of all slaves who had 
sought refuge under the English flag. Who origi- 
nated the bill, who dared to violate the principle 
so dear to the heart of every Englishman, the prin- 
ciple as pronounced a hundred years ago by Lord 
Mansfield “that an English ship zs England,” 
is not known, and probably never will be. 

At first the English press hardly realized that 
any living statesman could even dream of striking 
such a blow against any of the principles of Eng- 
lish liberty, and the authors of the bill no doubt 
congratulated themselves upon fairly catching the 
British lion asleep. But soon the storm burst. From 
John O’Groat’s to Lands’ End; from Ramsgate to 
Anglesea, the entire Press of England attacked the 
infamous order andits unknown authors with the ut- 
most fury. For a week or more it was one roar of 
invectives and wrath; and the order was with- 
drawn. No Cabinet minister, no public officer of 
any rank or reputation could have publicly endorsed 
or supported such an order and kept his place for 
a week. 

No matter how much a British Prime Minister 
may be inclined to seek favor of other nations by 
acknowledging their right to hold human beings as 
slaves ; no matter how much he may despise the 
democratic tendencies of the age, or the opinions 
of the canai//e; he can not withstand or ignore the 
public press, when it unites in denouncing a public 
wrong. And when the press is united in de- 
nouncing a governmental policy, or a departmental 
wrong, it is vor populi vox Det, and woe be to him 
who attempts to withstand the storm. 

Again. During the last sitting of Parliament, 
action upon a “Shipping-Bill” for the better pro- 
tection of life in English ships, was quietly post- 
poned by the Government. Mr. Plimsoll, the 
author and advocate of the bill, burning with indig- 
nation at the contempt shown by the officers of the 
Crown to his bill to prevent human suffering and 
loss of life, made a violent personal attack upon 
the Government, denouncing several prominent 
members in most unmeasured terms. For this he 
was publicly reprimanded in the House of Com- 
mons. He apologized for his display of temper, 
but refused to withdraw his statement of facts. By 
this time the press was aroused, and warmly es- 
poused the bill and its author. 

“Mr. Plimsoll may have been unparliamentary. 
Very possibly he was. But, a bill for the pro- 
tection of British seamen, shall not be postponed 
or ignored by either Minister, Cabinet, Lords or 
Commons.” The bill passed. 

In this country we see what a tremendous engine 
for the demolition of deviltry is the press. A few 
years ago, New York city was completely at 
the mercy of a band of thieves who had obtained 
control of her treasury, and the law and legislature 
seemed alike powerless to either check or prevent 
the evil. Millions were stolen, and there were 
none to save or protect the treasury from deple- 
tion. Suddenly the Press advanced to the attack. 
Steadily, without fear and without favor, the city 
press struck blow upon blow on that apparently 
impregnable “Ring,” and ere the burdened tax- 
payers half realized the fact, the thieves were 
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fleeing in every direction before the officers of 
justice, and their leader lying in prison a convicted 
felon. 

Thus we might go on and enumerate the press 
exposures of “Canal Rings,” of “Indian Rings,” 
“Credit Mobilier,” frauds, embezzlements, church 
scandals and the like. The daily papers are full of 
them; exposure after exposure follows in rapid 
succession until the sight of a newspaper is al- 
most sickening, and we wonder if the world is not 
approaching the condition of the “cities of the 
plain,” and may not require the same treatment. 

But with all these details of evil, we feel 
assured that good zs stronger than evil, and that 
this very process of exposure and bringing to light, 
is the first step in saving the world from sin. The 
press is the means by which God is flooding the 
world with the light of judgment truth, and bring- 
ing every evil work and word out of darkness into 
the glare of the noonday sun. G. E. C. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF THE TURKISH BATH, 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—Our winter arrangements 
of the Turkish Bath began on the 11th inst. The 
only change made is, that the Baths are open at 
9g A. M., instead of 6 A. M., except on Sundays, 
when they are open as usual from 6 A. M. to6 P. M. 

Since the 14th day of June last, the date of our 
opening the Baths to the public, we have given 
1,066 baths to our outside patrons and as many 
more to our own family, though of the latter 
we can not speak with certainty, as we have kept 
no record of the number of baths taken by our 
own people. As nearly as we.can estimate, we 
put the total number of baths given for the four 
months ending Oct. 14, at 2,132. 

A large proportion of this bathing has been for 
Juxury and precaution, what in medical phrase- 
ology would be called prophylactic bathing; but 
many baths have also been given for specific dis- 
eases. Of these we have treated the following 
cases, viz.: chills and fever and intermittent 
fevers, sixty-seven ; dumb ague, eighty-five ; rheu- 
matism, thirty-one; hay fever, four; colds, forty- 
three ; dropsy, four ; and paralysis, three. 

The financial part of the summer’s work can 
scarcely be represented by figures, since so many 
advantages have accrued from the Turkish Bath 
that are impossible to be computed in money value. 
As, for instance, the steady attention that our 
family is able to. give to business without the 
hindrance and distraction of disease; the in- 
creased value of our real estate over what it might 
have yielded if we had forced it into the market as 
was proposed last winter, etc. The buoyancy and 
elasticity of spirit that all now bring to their work 
is a mine of wealth to us, and the general effect of 
the Bath upon the public opinion and on the state 
of feeling with reference to disease has undoubtedly 
helped to lift an incubus from this neighborhood. 
These and kindred considerations can not possibly 
be reduced to dollars and cents but, so far as we 
can compute, we give them to your readers : 

Our receipts from June 14 to July 14 were 
$93.00 ; for the month ending August 14, $89,25 ; 
Sept. 14, $127.36; and Oct. 14, $206.19; making 
a total for the four months of $515.80. To this 
may fairly be added half the price of the bathing 
of our own people, v7z., $257.70. This shows a 
return in favor of the Turkish Bath of $773.90 for 
the first four months’ work. Our running ex- 
penses for the same time have been $629.58, leav- 
ing a profit of $144.32. The total amount of the 
investment including real estate, in fact, the value 
of the establishment fully equipped is $1,533.33; so 
that the net proceeds of our first four months’ 
work give a profit of nine per cent. on the outlay, 
or at the rate of twenty per cent. per annum, 





It will be seen that the above showing is in 
favor of the Bath because our own people have 
been so good customers ; but if we depend solely 
upon the public, our profit instead of being $144.32 
would be a loss of $113.78, as it is so far as actual 
receipts are concerned. So it need not be thought 
that we are getting rich by the Turkish Bath. It 
is only the last month’s receipts that have actually 
paid expenses. 

DEAD SKIN 

is not an article that we have cared to store for the 
sake of our inventory, but G. N. M.’s etching of the 
“amazement of Mr. Bilious Briggs” at the exag- 
gerated pile, suggests to us who spend much of 
our time shampooing, how much better the public 
would be if they spent more of their time in being 
shampooed. The exaggeration in the sketch is, of 
course, a part of the joke, hut enough remains of 
fact to be almost incredible. Nor is this excess of 
dead skin confined to the working men, but on the 
contrary, we find that the man of sedentary habits, 
no matter how strict he may be in his ablutions, 
when sweated in the hot-room gives off a covering 
of skin that rolls up like wet paper from all parts 
of his body. This gives some idea of the neces- 
sity of such bathing, even for healthy people. For 
when it is considered how large a proportion of 
what goes into the body has to make its exit 
through the skin, some idea may be formed of the 
importance of keeping the pores of the skin free, 
and it will be seen that, no matter how healthy a 
man may feel he can not long remain well if his 
pores are clogged up with matter that ought to 
have been disposed of by perspiration or other 
evaporation. The working man is constantly 
throwing off his impurities by perspiration, but the 
man of sedentary habits—the man who does the 
head work—having no such sluice-ways open must 
either seek relief by some such process as the 
Turkish Bath provides, or suffer from the effects of 
retaining impurities in his system that are poisonous 
to him. 

We frequently have strangers come to the Bath 
who appear clean, and who think that- they are as 
well-washed as need be; but after going through a 
session in the hot-room, the epidermis slides off 
them with each grasp of the shampooer, like the 
outer skin from a young potato, so that after almost 
every grip the hand has to be rinsed in water to be 
freed from the debris. 

The poor man who has to get his living by the 
“sweat of his brow,” is kept comparatively free 
from such incumbrance; his constant sweating 
carries away many of the impurities that the rich 
treasure up to their own destruction. 

We get plenty of dirt off those whose honest 
occupation renders it impossible to keep themselves 
clean, but it is those who take life easy or whose 
business is sedentary, who accumulate the epider- 
mis and who, as a natural consequence, suffer from 
headache, dyspepsia, liver and kidney complaints 
and a host of other ailments to which the man of 
the pick and shovel is a total stranger. 


After a few baths, headaches disappear, dys- 
pepsia departs, the body performs its proper 
functions, and the patient is left in wonder at the 
suddenness of the new life that has come upon 
him. But the truth is, most of the time, people 
are not so sick as they seem to be, and a very 
trifling remedy, when taken in season, saves a life- 
time of suffering. The application of the Turkish 
Bath is to a man like “flushing the sewers” to a 
city. It opens the pores and sets free an 
accumulation of matter that has been weighing 
down the spirits and making life more a burden 
than a blessing. No wonder that one feels “like a 
new man” after this accumulation has been rinsed 
out of every part of his body. 

All should see to it that they are not carrying too 
much skin; there is death in the possession of 





such stock, and “ Mr. Bilious Briggs” sets an ex- 
ample which every wise man will follow. A. E. 
W. C., Oct. 23, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 
ONEIDA. 


Sun., Oct. 17.—The hills to the east and west of 
us are covered with snow. 


WE have received intelligence of the death of 
Mrs. Kate S. Parker, of Lockport N.Y. Mrs. 
Parker has been an interested reader of the 
CIRCULAR for a number of years, and though not 
personally known to the Community, we all feel 
quite well acquainted with her through her frequent 
letters. Her initials have appeared in the CrRCULAR 
occasionally within the past year. 


WE have lately received two paintings from Mr. 
J. G. Priegel of Plattsburg, Mo. One isa prairie 
scene near Plattsburg, and the other a rural scene 
on Platte River. 
our thanks. 


Mr. Priegel will please receive 


A PLEASANT VISIT. 

Oct. 16.—Mrs. D. G. Croly, and Miss Brackett, 
who have been attending the Woman’s Conven- 
tion in Syracuse, made us a call to-day on their 
return to New-York. They arrived at one 
o’ clock P. M., and staid until eight, remaining just 
long enough to be present at our evening meeting. 
Mrs. Croly on being asked, made some remarks re- 
specting the woman’s movement in this country. 
After saying that she had divested herself of all 
connection with it except so far as her own Society 
was concerned, she remarked : 

“Women are losing their interest in political 
matters, and social life is taking a new importance. 
As the social problem comes more and more before 
the people, the women will naturally come to the 
front and find fields of labor and activity, that will 
give them much wider scope. The Women’s Con- 
gress so far has been a kind of mass meeting—no 
very distinct purpose but to talk and read papers 
on different subjects. This, however, shows that 
they are thinking out problems for themselves. 
They are putting time and work into the solution 
of the social problem, industrial problem, and edu- 
cational problem. I believe they will work some- 
thing out” 

Mrs. Croly remarked that she did not think the 
Woman’s Congress was a permanent organization. 
She thinks it will break up and organize into socie- 
ties for the promotion of education, art, etc., and 
be productive of important results. She told us 
that the Sorosis Society rather collapsed for a 
while, but that it is now flourishing and doing good 
work. It is the only Society for women in New 
York outside of the Suffrage Society and the 
churches. It has alist of 180 members at the 
present time. Mrs. Croly then introduced Miss 
Brackett to our meeting, and this lady spoke very 
fluently and interestingly on the subject of education. 
She related her experience as a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Massachusetts, South Carolina, and 
in St. Lovis, Missouri. Three years ago she came 
tc New York and started a private school of her 
own. “So,” she said, “Iam simply a teacher. I 
don’t care for professional title. The special line 
of work I want to do, is to educate women and help 
them in any way I can. The cry is, that oppor- 
tunities are wanting for women in this country. It 
seems to me that this is not so; but women are 
wanting for the opportunities. There 
enough, but no one to do it.” 


is work 


She said even in her position as teacher, she had 
found it difficult to get competent assistants, though 
in St. Louis she had the pick of the teachers in 
the city. She spoke discouragingly of trying to 
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reform grown people, and said she intended to be- 
stow her efforts in future on children. Her plan is 
to begin with young girls teaching them the 
alphabet at six years, and carrying them on through 
all the branches until they are young women. She 
has five hours’ school a day, and five minutes’ recess 
at the end of every half hour. The children play 
with all their might, but at the close of the five min- 
utes, when the bell strikes, they drop into their 
seats as if they were shot, and work vigorously for 
the next half hour, and then are ready for another 
recess, and so on. Her success is, that she in- 
terests the children in their work. She gives no 
merit marks, no rewards, has no exhibitions ; simply 
their work. But the children are all interested in 
their studies, and school is a pleasure to them. 
She said, “I am trying to produce among these 
girls an organization in their mental work which 
will enable them, when they get to be women, to 
stem the work-currents of the world with less diffi- 
culty. Iam trying to teach them that it is just as 
disgraceful for a girl to live without work as it is 
for a man.” 

The above is but a meager sketch of Miss 
Brackett’s remarks, but it will suffice as giving 
an idea of her field of labor. 

The two ladies left for the train before meeting 
closed, expressing much pleasure in their short 
visit. 


“The O. C. Telegraph Company,” has lately 
elected its officers for the coming year, President, 
Secretary and Superintendent. The telegraph be- 
tween O.C., Willow-Place, and the Villa, works 
well and is a great convenience to us all. It saves 
much running back and forth, and affords quite 
an interesting study to those who are learning to 
read by sound.” 

In this connection we will mention for the bene- 
fit of those who are disposed to indulge in the 
pastime of throwing stones at the glass “ insula- 
tors,” which support the wires on the poles, that, 
by the laws of the State of New York, any one 
convicted of injuring the property of a telegraph 
company, is liable to a fine of five hundred dollars 
and one year’s imprisonment. Better think twice 
before trying your skill as a marksman in ¢hat 
direction. TRIP. 

Monday, Oct. 20.—The house is all astir this 
morning. People are running up stairs and down 
stairs as if every thing depended on speed; the 
men are transporting boxes and bedsteads from 
one story of the house to another, and nearly every 
woman you meet is carrying either a basket, a 
bedquilt or a bundle. 

What’s up ? 

O, nothing is up, only this is the day appointed 
for the grand change between here and the Villa: 
A number of those who have spent several years 
over there, asked for a change not long ago, and that 
led toa reconstruction of the Villa family. To-day, 
Mr. H. W. B., Mrs. M. E. Newhouse, Mrs. M. 
Hyde, Miss S. Higgins, and Miss P. A. Sibley, 
return to the O. C. family, while Mr. C. W. 
Underwood, Miss C. Seymour, Mrs. M. P. Beach, 
Mrs. A. C. Robinson, and Miss R. Underwood, 
take up their abode at the Villa. This, as you may 
imagine, causes quite a sensation in the household, 
and for one day, at least, the halls and stairways 
present quite an unsettled appearance. 


Dr. CRAGIN gave a short lecture the other 
evening on physiology. With the aid of a chart he 
pointed out the locality of the heart, stomach, 
liver, lungs, etc, and surprised many of us by 
locating the heart higher and nearer the center of 
the body than we had previously supposed. He 
said that persons often imagined they had an 
affection of the heart, when the trouble was 
entirely in the stomach, generally caused by wind 





in the stomach! He also expatiated on the fact, 
that the lungs extended from the lower part of the 
waist “clear up to the collar bone!” He informed 
us that lung difficulties begin most frequently 
by the disease of the. upper part of the lungs. 
He finally closed with the remark, “If you are 
obliged to sit and sew or do other sedentary work, 
you must take time to go into the fresh air and 
breathe deeply. You won’t have any trouble with 
your lungs if you dreathe deep, and fill them clear 
up to the collar bone.” 





“THE epidemic of small-pox is rapidly de- 
creasing in Syracuse.” So say the papers, and so 
say the Syracuse doctors. We are glad to hear it. 
Our business connections with both Utica and 
Syracuse are so important, requiring frequent visits 
to both cities, that it has been quite an incon- 
venience to have our intercourse with the latter 
place interrupted. 

It is a mystery to us why persons who are en- 
dowed with even a moderate amount of common 
sense, can refuse or neglect to protect themselves 
from this terrible scourge, by vaccination; for it 
is among those who do thus neglect this preventive 
that this disease finds its victims. 

‘**O” say some, with a preternaturally wise wag 
of the head, “we prefer to take our chances of 
catching the small-pox than to run the great risk of 
being inoculated with some horrible morbific 
matter from a scrofulous or syphilitic person ;” and 
the “ Anti-vaccination society,” calls for public in- 
dignation meetings and strews its tracts afar. 

Well, the simple, sober fact about the subject is, 
that all this talk about scrofulous and syphilitic 
vaccine matter is unmitigated bosh! In the city 
of New-York where over one hundred thousand 
people have been vaccinated by the Board of 
Health during the past year, zot one single case of 
bad result occurred: and the vaccine matter was 
taken from arm to arm. It is barely possible that 
in the early days of vaccination, bad vaccine 
matter may have been used by ignorant or careless 
practitioners, but to raise the hue and cry against 
vaccination in these times when the truth about 
it is so well known, is, to say the least, criminal 
carelessness. GRIMM. 

SoME three or four weeks ago a woman (?) coarse 
looking and appearing, called here to exhibit a 
dress model and if possible to sell one. As Miss 
Georgia, who has charge of the women’s sewing, 
had been wishing a new model, it was decided after 
consultation to allow the woman ‘o fit a dress for 
one of our women. This she did, but not satis- 
factorily, so her model was not purchased. It was 
noticed that she acted very awkwardly with the needle 
and scissors. With other visitors, she was shown 
about the house ; she asked to buy some silk, but 
Georgia told her there was no one in the silk room 
then. Not long after as she was leaving, J. R. L. 
was in the packing-room with company, and she 
was told that she could goin and get some silk, 
bui_ she declined, saying *‘she guessed she would 
not have any.” This same woman went all about 
this neighborhood and vicinity with her dress 
model, and not many days after, a woman answer- 
ing to her description was arrested in Rome, and 
reported to be a man belonging to a gang of burg- 
lars, who went about ostensibly to fit dresses 
and sell models, but really to learn all the crooks 
and turns of the houses “ hesher ” entered. 


ON the evening of October 11, conversation 
turned on 

THE PROPER GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN: 

F. W. S.—This is a subject in which we all feel 
a great interest, and one on which there is likely to 
be a great deal of difference of opinion and judg- 
ment. Some people dislike to discipline small 
children, and are not very particular about making 
them mind; others think that is just the time to 





do it, as they can be made obedient more easily 
then. For myself, I think it is easier and more de- 
sirable to begin with children early. 

E. F. H.—1I have always thought that actual 
temper in a child ought not to be trifled with. 

H. M. W.—€¥xperience has taught me that 
children can understand when very young; and a 
mother who is really decided with her child, gains 
happiness for herself as well as her child, in pro- 
portion to the control she has over it. 

F. A. M.—\ think children are a reflection of 
those around them. We must have the right spirit 
ourselves in our contact with children, in order 
that they may have a good spirit. 

A. E. H.—1 like that. There can be no rules 
made in this matter, because children are different, 
and the persons who deal with them are different. 
Some children are more passionate than others, 
and if every little manifestation of temper were to 
bring you in collision with such a child, you would 
spoil his disposition. I think the talk on the 
“Divinity of the Will,” applies to children as well 
as to adults. 

A. L. B.—Indecision in the management of 
children is a bad thing. 

W. G. K.—Sometimes persons imagine that a 
child does not know when an issue is made with it, 
and so defer it, when in fact the child does know it 
and so is injured by such treatment. 

A. E H.—In order to discipline a child, we 
should pray constantly and seek wisdom from 
above in regard to it. 

W. A. H.—The great lesson of life we all have 
to learn, is, that we are not made for ourselves, but 
for society and for God, and for higher things than 
those connected with our own individual comfort. 
I think all of us concur in that theory of life. 
That should have its force in respect to the govern- 
ment of children. We can take a course with a 
child that will foster the feeling that father, mother, 
grandfather, and grandmother, and all the furniture 
in the room are made for his little comfort; or we 
can impress him with the idea that he is made for 
the comfort of those around him. If we take the 
former course, we are likely to foster selfishness in 
him and traits that will have to be eradicated as he 
grows older. 

E. Otis.—1 think it makes a child tyrannical to 
allow him to have his own way in every thing. 


M. H. K.—1 like what A. E. H. said. But there 
are some general principles which will apply to all 
children. I think all children ought to be made 
obedient. One child you can make obedient by 
one method, and another child by another method, 
but in some way they should all be taught to mind. 
It would hardly do to bring the same influences to 
bear on a nervous child that you do on others. 
I think it is proper to use the will sometimes. 
In the case of my little girl, there have been in- 
stances where I have exercised my will, and exer- 
cised it very strongly, and it has helped her. But 
I presume in the case of another child the same 
treatment might not work so well. In any case, I 
think it is better that a child should be made 
obedient while young, not only for the sake of its 
parents, but for its own sake and the comfort of 
the whole Community. 

F. A. B.—There is a very beautiful Home-Talk 
of Mr. Noyes’s in which he says, it is important 
that persons having charge of children should be 
filled with the spirit of God. They should have a 
soft heart, and if they correct a child do it in 
that spirit. 

A. E. H.—I think a child that is old enough to 
show a bad spirit, is old enough to be put under 
some spiritual discipline. 

C. W. U.—I suppose we have very little idea of 
the impressibility of children. Their temperaments 


and organizations are very sensitive indeed, com- 
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pared with ours. It will not do to approach them 
in a combative spirit. 

M. H. K.—\ remember when I was a child and 
did any thing wrong, my father would only look at 
me and I would feel that he was displeased with 
me. I often felt that a great deal more than when 
he whipped me. When I did wrong, I came in 
contact with his will about it, and it distressed me 
greatly, and brought me into obedience to his 
wishes. 

F. H. B.—1 think there should never be a child 
brought up without a man as well as a. woman to 
help in its discipline. When a woman is in contact 
with a child all the time, she can not do as well as 
if she had a man associated with her. Few 
mothers are strong enough to resist the sliding 
tendency to yield to her child’s will, and when 
the yielding once begins, there does not seem to be 
any stopping-place. I have seen a mother start 
by saying a child better not do a certain thing. 
The child would begin to cry, and straightway the 
mother would begin to yield, and finally the child 
had its own way. 

F. W. S.—And when we avoid issues with them 
to that extent, we are injuring the child. 


W. G. K.—Those who avoid issues the most, 
really have the most issues. They give way to the 
children’s wishes, and the children make issues 
themselves. If children find out that they can 
have their own way, they will object every time; 
whereas if a mother carries out any issues she 
makes thoroughly, the children find out they can 
not have their own way and so cease to make issues. 

C. A. R—A child soon finds out whether a 
mother means what she says. 

G. E. C.—I always supposed a child should 
mind the first time spoken to. That was the way 
I was brought up, and not much strategy was used 
either. 

F. W. S—That was the way with me. A 
very direct course was taken in my case. 





[As a sequel to the above, Mr. Noyes wrote from 
Wallingford in regard to the discipline of children :] 

“There is no true dealing with children unless 
we take into account that they are affected by evil 
spirits, and that when you are dealing with them 
you are dealing with a double personality. You 
are handling a child and also handling a spirit that 
has got into and upon it, and if you are going to 
deal wisely, you will have to introduce strategy 
that looks at both elements—the child and the 
afflatus. That will make quite a difference in the 
methods you take. You may have occasion to re- 
sist with terrible sharpness the spirit that is ina 
child, at the same time that you keep your kindness 
and love for them. You will have to know how to 
do double work of that kind. So that a wise 
management of children requires those in charge of 
them to be wise Spiritualists. Mere moralists will 
never manage children wisely. A wise Spiritualist 
has the best foundation to work upon in controlling 
them.” 





“REGULAR HABITS.” 





ANY of our modern health reformers and 
oracles on hygiene, stoutly insist upon regu- 
lar habits in eating and sleeping ; in labor and relaxa- 
tion. The great law of our nature, they affirm, 
is the law of. periodicity. The law which governs 
our entrance into the world, and should ever after- 
wards be the one law of life. To get and pre- 
serve vigorous health, regular habits are, according 
to these wise ones, indispensably necessary. Eat 
so much, at just such a time, and of a certain 
quality. Sleep just so many hours, and go to bed 
and arise, with unfailing regularity ; work and play 
aeeording to the same rule, and health and longevi- 
ty are the promised reward. 
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We do not wish to be understood as advocating 
excess or intemperance, or abuse of the body in 
any way by neglect, but we do think and say, that 
we believe a rigid system of regular habits is 
not conducive to the highest development of mind 
or body, or even favorable to longevity. If we 
could live an uninterrupted, quiet, vegetative sort 
of existence, and could foresee and guard against 
all disturbing influences, contingencies and vicissi- 
tudes ; if we could foresee all sudden and irregu- 
lar actions on the part of others, insure perma- 
nent good health, good fortune, and good circum- 
stances, and everlasting contentment; then we 
could hope to carry out a system of regular habits 
and mould ourselves by a cast-iron system of daily 
rules and regulations. But would it pay? Would 
it make us tough? Should we be the most, and 
do the most of which we are capable? Should we 
be stronger in every sense of the word by thus 
living by rule? Let us see. 


During the late war, our recruiting officers found 
to their surprise that it was not the sturdy farmer’s 
boys, with their broad shoulders and ruddy cheeks, 
their tough muscles and brawn, who best endured 
the irregularities and deprivations of camp life. 
They had been accustomed to regular habits of 
eating and sleeping, and the sudden change in 
army life laid them low. On the contrary, your lily- 
fingered, Jocky-ciub-scented, fashionably-bedizened 
dry-goods clerks and city-bloods, took to the 
irregularities of camp life like ducks to a pud- 
dle. They were used to it. Irregularities in 
sleeping and eating were just what they . had 
been well drilled in. The healthy young Titans 
from the farm, who looked as though they could 
sieze a bullock and fling him over a five-railed 
fence, succumbed at once to army bread and night 
sentry work. They could neither fast from food 
nor sleep, without becoming demoralized, while the 
city-bred student or hotel clerk, grew tanned and 
lusty under the same restrictions and exposure. 
In the one case the whole system of life had been 
running in a deep groove of habit; in the other, 
the course lay more over the irregularities of the 
highways and byways. The jolt of war threw one 
off the track and sent him pounding over the ties, 
while the other jumped over what he couldn’t 
dodge, and laughed at his uncomfortable circum- 
stances. Your country lads made fine soldiers at 
last. But it was when they had become thoroughly 
accustomed to their irregular life and had been 
hardened by all sorts of trials and sacrifices. Or 
in other words, they became thoroughly developed 
soldiers, and were prepared for any emergency, 
when they had brought their bodies completely 
under the control of the will, and out from under 
the control of regular habits. 

A person may become so utterly dependent upon 
his regular habits of life as to be worthless in any 
emergency requiring an interruption, or curtail- 
ment of his sleeping or eating. He has become 
so impressed with the necessity of his daily routine 
as to become unwilling to engage in any enterprise 
which will cause him an interruption of his system. 
In fact it may, and does produce a cowardly shrink- 
ing from heroic efforts. Personal comfort over- 
shadows every other consideration. The prospect 
of even an hour’s loss of sleep causes them dire 
misgivings. 

“ What’s the time, Mr. Pickwick?” asked Mr. 


‘Peter Magnus. 


“ Past twelve.” 

“ Dear me! it’s time to go to bed. It will never 
do, sitting here. / shall be pale to-morrow, Mr. 
Pickwick!” 

We are not advocating late hours, or late meals, 
or any departure from common sense. We simply 
insist that a man shall be master of himself and 
not be a dummy under the iron despotism of a 
system of habits. The great benefit derived from 





a change of residence, a change of employment, 
a jaunt to the seashore, to the lakes or woods or 
mountains ; a change of meal-time and in fact 
almost any change you can mention is owing 
largely to the breaking up of fixed “ regular habits.” 
If it be true that periodicity’. -be the law of life, 
then merely “ regular habits”? are contrary to life’s 
greatest necessity. And “regular” and irregular 
change and interchange should have a chance to 
work. This system of “regular habits” obtains 
in mental as well as in physical matters. Too long 
attention to one subject, or series of subjects, often 
warps the mind, or produces mental paralysis. 
Continuity and power to concentrate the attention 
is invaluable, but power to disenthrall from mental 
slavery, is equally important. 

One great objection to the use of drugs in treating 
disease lies in the fact that persons get tobe depen- 
dent upon them, and fancy they can not get along 
without them. So with dieting, for dyspepsia ; 
I do not believe a single case of dispepsia was ever 
cured by dieting, z, e., by turning the whole current of 
life and attention upon subjecting the stomach to a 
rigid rule in regard to quality and quantity of the 
food it requires. Careful attention to the diet is, 
of course, in many cases of acute indigestion ab- 
solutely necessary, but it is not necessary or wise 
to apply such rules where they are neither indicated 
nor required. 

When I am asked by sick persons if such and 
such things would not help them, I am tempted to 
answer: 

“ Yes, try any thing you please, if you won’t get to 
be dependent upon it; if you will stop short before 
you find yourself using it from mere habit.” 

We often see illustrations of the fact that a sud- 
den change from regular home life to the irregulari- 
ties and uncertainties of camp life is the very best 
thing which can happen to a person. They are 
suffering from they don’t know what; from the 
oppression of regularity; and are suddenly seized 
as it were by Providence and flung “neck and 
heels”? into the woods, or somewhere out of the 
dominion of regular habits. They are deprived 
of their usual amount of sleep; they eat when 
they can, and whatever they can get; in a word 
they are totally irregular in all their habits of body 
and mind ; and yet they thrive ! 

And now, lest we be misunderstood, we will re- 
peat and emphasize what we have already said by 
way of caution: We do not advocate, or excuse 
dad habits in any thing; we do not recommend 
irregular habits merely for the sake of being ir- 
regular ; we do not consider a life of constant ir- 
regularity desirable; we simply say, that when- 
ever you are called upon for a little self-sacrifice, 
a little abnegation of pleasant surroundings and 
downy beds; whenever your find yourself en- 
trapped in a harness of “regular habits” which 
you are loth to change or give up; assert your 
liberty, and independence of circumstances, shake 
off the bonds of habit and be a man and a soldier 
ready for service of any kind in any direction. 

G. &;.¢, 


THE NEWS. 


Prince Bismarck is suffering from rheumatism. 

The Chinese Government has consented to allow for - 
eigners to travel in the interior. 

The English naval force in Chinese waters amounts 
to twenty-one ships, with 112 guns and about 2,000 offi- 
cers and men. 

Some of the London papers calculate that $100,000, - 
000 of English capital have been invested in the Erie 
Railway. 

Ex-Senator Zachariah Chandler has been sworn in as 
Secretary of the Interior, in the place of Mr. Delano, 
resigned. 


The Postmaster General has dismissed the Post- 
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master of Bridgeport, Conn., for selling appointments in 
his office. 

The London 7imes’ special dispatch from Berlin says 
ixhokand remains occupied by the Russians, and will 
probably te annexed to Russia. 


The Boadicea, a P-itish war vessel] built on a new plan, 
has just been launched at. Portsmouth dock-yard. She 
is a sixteen-gun screw corvette, constructed of iron, 
but cased with wocd. 


The Government of Russia at first refused to take 
part in the Centennial Exhibition, partly because our 
own Government was not responsible for the enterprise. 
The Secretary of State has now been advised that Rus- 
sia has changed her determination and will participate. 


The third annual meeting of the Women’s Congress, 
held at Syracuse, was very well attended. Audiences 
of 2,500 persons listened attentively to what the lady 
speakers had to say about Education, Professions and 
Employments, Finance, Art, Charity and Reform. 

The production of the mines of America for the year 
1875 will aggregate nearly $100,000,000, being an in- 
crease of over twenty-five per cent. on the average pro- 
duction of late years. The increase is due largely to 
improvements in machinery and processes for reducing 
the ores economically. 


On the 28th of September Cardinal McCloskey took 
possession of his titular throne in the Church of Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva. After the imposing ceremonies 
the Cardinal bestowed from the high altar his episcopal 
benediction and granted a hundred days’ indulgence to 
all present. 


Prof. Jenney, who has spent five months in the 
Black Hills as chief geologist of the expedition for sur- 
veying that region, reports that gold is abundant there. 
The gold is coarse, good, and easily separated from the 
gravel and sand. ‘The valleys are fertile and timber 
abundant. 

The steamer Pandora, fitted out by Lady Franklin, 
has returned to Spithead. She brings a letter from 
Capt. Nares, deposited at Carey Islands. The A/ert 
and Discovery arrived there on the 27th of July, and 
left again for Smith’s Sound. The season was a very 
open one, and there was every prospect of attaining a 
high latitude. ‘The Pandora returned because, when 
within twenty miles of King William’s Island, she en- 
countered impenetrable ice, and it was feared she would 
be frozen in. ‘Those on board the /’andora discovered 
the graves of three of Sir John Franklin’s men on 
Beachey Island. 


’ 
According to information received by the Paris cor- 
spondent of the 7Zimes, Garcia Moreno, the late 

President of Ecuador, was assassinated by members 

of a secret society, which has branches all over South 

America, and even in Europe. Lots were drawn to 

select the murderer, who entered the Presidential palace 

at Quito. One of the accomplices, an officer, who was 
caught after the assassination, was told by the President 
of the court-martial before whom he was tried, that his 
life would be spared if he would. give up the names of 
his associates. ‘* My life,” he replied, would be worth- 

less; for if you spared me my comrades would not. I 

would rather be shot than poniarded.” 

The Strasbourg papers, says Zhe London News, 
bring some details of Capt. Boyton’s fresh exploit, float- 
ing down the Rhine from Basle to Strasbourg. He was 
greatly distressed by the violent back-currents, and said 
he found the river worse than the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
He recounts that hailing a boatman 
to know where he was, the man, seeing in the water an 
inexplicable floating black mass, rowed away exclaiming, 
“The devil!” On arriving at Kehl, Capt Boyton was 
carried violently by ths rapid current against the bridge 
of boats, and sank for a few seconds. He came out of 
the water much exhausted, having taken many more 
hours than he had calculated to perform the distance. 


or the Missouri. 


Old Winston was a negro preacher in Virginia, 
and his ideas of theology and human nature were 
often very original. 

A gentleman thns accosted the old gentleman 
one Sunday : 

‘Winston, I understand you believe every woman 
has seyen devils. How can you prove it ?” 

“Well, sah, did you never read in the Bible how 
seven debbles were cast out’er Mary Magalin ?” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve read that.” 








“ Did you ebber hear of ’em bein’cast out of any 
oder woman sah ?” 

‘No, I never did.” 

“Wall, den, all de odders got ’em yet.” 


The Wilmington (Del.) Commercial gives an in- 
teresting statement of the peaches used this sea- 
son by the canners and dryers on the Peninsula. 
The totals are as follows, the figures denoting 


baskets : 


Canneries. Dryeries. 

New-Castle County, 53,800 
Kent County, Delaware, 156,000 84,250 
Sussex County, 12,000 19,000 
Eastern Maryland, 238,466 12,538 
Total, 406,466 169,588 

406,466 

Total consumption in canneries and dryeries, 576,054 


Reduced to cans the aggregate consumption of 
the canneries of the Peninsula would yield 3 251,728 
three-pound cans, and the quantity dried is equiva- 
lent to more than 250 tons. In this calculation it 
is estimated that a basket of peaches will yield 
eight three-pound cans of canned fruit or three 
pounds of dried fruit. 


When the flood had commenced in Galveston, 
a colored woman whose house the water had not 
yet reached, was warned to get out of the way of 
danger.’ Firm in her faith that, according to 
Scriptural promise, the world would not be drowned 
again, she refused to budge, and stayed in her house 
until it went to pieces. Then she paddled ashore 
on the bed of a table, with a good deal of her faith 
washed out of her, but with no other remark than 
this: “I ’clare to goodness, dis yer’s berry 
’markable !” 


A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK IN PRESS. 


FOOT-NOTES or WALKING AS A_ FINE 
Art, BY ALFRED Barron. “Q,.” A 16mo 
volume of 330 pages, printed on heavy laid 
paper. Bound in cloth, Price by mail $1.50. 

Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


What is Art? Here is my answer : 
Leg of Tramp, and toe of dancer. 





This book was written in Wallingford, Conn., 
some ten years ago, and created a very lively in- 
terest at the time it was going through the press 
as a_ serial, calling forth many complimentary 
notices from the simple lovers of nature and from 
the dainty admirers of choice reading. One lady 
in Western New York had a circle of fifty friends 
and neighbors who she says came to her to read 
“Foot Notes.” These papers give the walks and 
talks of an enthusiastic pedestrian who made his 
excursions from Wallingford. They have of course 
a very desirable local flavor and coloring. Their 
spirit and philosophy are good for any neighbor- 
hood. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 
They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 

—Golden Age. 
“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River.’ 
Like Thoreau, its author is an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 

and mind.”—Daily Graphic. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Price« 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, e 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


” 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ong1pa CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 35 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatus of New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social orgatization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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